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of the Puritans against the Pequot to find "parallels" to 
the particular battle to which allusion is here made. Local 
patriotism, however, insisted on the incomparable, and thus 
will it stand doubtless to the amazement of future genera- 
tions. It goes without saying that some of the claims to the 
distinction of having the "first white child" in county, state, 
or region, the first mill, the first pottery, the only this, the 
greatest that, must of necessity be true. The difficulty is 
that, since local writers have a natural desire to distinguish 
their own localities they are tempted to put forward such 
claims indiscriminately, on hearsay evidence, with little or no 
previous investigation. 

That is a tendency I hope to forestall in the cases of con- 
tributors to this magazine (who thus far have afforded us 
very few occasions for particular criticisms) by presenting 
the above considerations. To make a critical examination 
of proffered manuscripts is obviously an editor's duty. For, 
while on the negative side the magazine assumes no respon- 
sibility for statements made by contributors, there is a 
positive moral obligation to be as helpful as possible to 
those who generously devote time and effort to the prepara- 
tion of articles, and it is no kindness to permit a writer 
to commit historical errors in print. If we were all eareful 
of our "firsts/' one large class of potential errors would 
disappear. 

NORTHERN WISCONSIN— REVELATIONS OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENSUS 

Thirty years ago it was customary for denizens of the 
older Wisconsin to think and speak of northern Wisconsin 
as if it were some foreign and almost alien country, con- 
taining limitless pine and hardwood forests, mill towns, and 
scattering lumber camps. Hardly at all was the region 
thought of as one possessing an established agricultural 
character, or even agricultural possibilities similar to those 
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of the south. It was known, indeed, that farmers had 
pressed forward to the sound of the steam mill whistle, 
and that some settlements existed to perform a kind of 
service of supply to lumbermen and loggers. But there 
was no general knowledge of the aggregate extent of such 
settlements and little imagination of the development 
destined to take place. 

About that time the practical exhaustion of the first 
quality western prairie lands; the partial depopulation of 
regions once hopefully entered, where the rainfall proved 
inadequate for crops, like western Nebraska and Kansas; 
the sharp decline in the price of wheat and the resulting 
emphasis on the disadvantage of a long rail haul to market; 
all these factors generated in men a new vision of the farming 
possibilities in areas like northern Wisconsin, which had 
once been looked upon as hopeless, or as destined to remain 
unoccupied for indefinite periods of time. 

Since pine lumbering was already in the "clean-up" 
stage, millions of acres of fertile cut-over lands were to be 
had for a song. Hardwood lumbering was extending as 
rail facilities opened area after area to profitable exploita- 
tion, so that settlers could often pay for clearing their land 
out of the sale price of the hardwood timber it yielded. 
Besides, there were hundreds of square miles of "double 
burned" lands which were all but ready for the plow. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that a new pioneering 
movement should have occurred, within our own state, 
which now turns out to have been quite as significant as 
some of those vast migrations from Wisconsin and else- 
where to the western prairies, like the rush into the Dakotas, 
with which older Wisconsin people are so familiar. For 
the census shows that the New North — the twenty-nine 
counties including Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Dunn, Eau Claire, Florence, 
Forest, Iron, Jackson, Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Mari- 
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nette, Oconto, Oneida, Polk, Portage, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, 
Shawano, Taylor, Vilas, Washburn, and Wood — contained 
in 1920 more people than either one of the Dakotas, more 
than any of the Rocky Mountain States save Colorado, and 
nearly as many as Oregon despite her large seaport city. 
The aggregate, 703,000, is more than one-third as large 
as that of the balance of the state (forty-two counties), 
notwithstanding the presence of Milwaukee and of the other 
large cities in the south. 

If we compare what the census calls the "rural popula- 
tion" in the north with that in the south, we find it already 
more than one-half as great. But the south's rural popula- 
tion practically stopped growing twenty years ago, while 
the north in twenty years gained 141,000 and is advancing 
apace. According to the census, one of the northern coun- 
ties, Marathon, has a larger rural population than any other 
county of the seventy-one in the state, Dane standing 
second in the list. Little did our fathers dream that such a 
result would follow the destruction of the "pineries." 



